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~Sctentific Wecords. 


{Comprehending Notices of new Discoveries or Improve- 
ments in Science or Art; includitig, occasionally, sin- 
ar Medical Cases; Astronomical, Mechanical, Phi- 
josophical, Botanical, Meteorological, and Mineralogical 
Phenomena, or singular Facts in Natural: History ; 
Vegetation, &c.; Antiquities, &c.; to be continued in a 
series through the Volume. | 





DARIEN. 
— - 
TO THE EDITOR. 

8rn,—Now that there are no hopes of finding a north- 
west passage to India, perhaps this enterprising nation 
may turn its eyes to, the south-west. Had England been 
alive to its own interest, Darien would now have been in its 
pessession. Unfortunately, Patterson, the noble-minded 
Scotch clergyman, was deserted in the very hour in which 
he ought to have had national support. His gigantic plan 
was ruined by intrigue, and Darien passed into other 
hands. From that time we have never had a footing 
there. 

A little way from Puerto-bello is the mouth of the river 
Chagre, which is navigable, for small craft, up to the town 
of Las Cruzes, about twenty-three miles distant from the 
city of Panama. 

Nearly a century ago, Don Ulloa passed up the Chagre 
to Las Cruzes, and from thence went overland to Panama; 
and when Captain Morgan, the English pirate, determined 
te storm this city, he left his craft at Las Cruzes, with 
orders to wait there till he returned. 

The Cordilleras de los Andes intervene betwixt Puerto 
Bello and Panama ; and itis probable that the same chain 
of mountains runs betwixt the river Atrato, on the Atlantic, 
and the river San Juan, on the Pacific ocean. Some years 
ago, when I carried Lord Collingwood’s despatches up the 


. Orinoquo to the city of Angustura, I had a conversation 


with the Governor, Don Felipe de Ynciarté, and he told 
me, that the Cordilleras de los Andes extend from Tierra 
del Fuego, in an uninterrupted chain, into North America, 
A south-west passage to India, through Darien, would 
produce a great change in the present line of navigation. 
Qur vessels would get to the Philipine Islands and to 


. China; and through the straits of Malacca to Bengal 


without passing the equator; and to Lima without cross- 
ing Capricorn, and doubling stormy Cape Horn. Mexico 
would receive her East Indian commodities from a port 
in the Atlantic, without having to convey them on mules, 
quite across the continent, from Acapulco to Vera Cruz. 
The north-eastern ports of Colombia would have easy and 
short access to those in the Pacific: and here the interest 
of Bolivar is principally concerned ; for in the republic of 
Colombia will probably be comprised Spanish Guiana, 
Cumansa, Caraccas, Venezuela, Maracaybo, Carthagena, 
and Darien, &c. in the Atlantic Ocean, and Panama and 
Lima in the Pacific. - 
If it be true that the Atlantic waters are higher 
those in the Pacific, as soon as the channel is opened there 


will probably be a great revolution in the streams of the 
Caribbean sea*. Perhapseven the European currents will 
be’ affected ; and the sentinel on Europa point, in Gibral- 
tar, some morning or other, will see, with surprise, a 
strong tide running out of the Mediterranean. 

Let us hope that the advantages of a direct south-west 
passage to India may attract the attention of the British 
Government; and if prndence and perseverance be joined 
to our immense resources, there'can be little doubt of ul- 
timate success. The day may come when Britain’s glory 
would not be inferior to that of Portugal when her intrepid 
Vasco de Gama doubled the Cape of Good Hope. 

c. 


® Humbolt and others have completely refuted this no- 
tion.—Edit. Kai. 





‘*SHORT CUT TO INDIA.” 
a 
[seu A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. | 
te 
TO THE EDITOR. 

S1n,—The writer of the articles above mentioned, ori- 
ginally published in the Kaleidoscope, and which you re- 
publisbed in your last Mercury (in token, I presume, 
of particular approbation) appear wofully deficient in 
geographical knowledge. If he had looked at a map he 
would. have seen that his “ short cut” is not less than 
three fourths of the circumference of the globe; the 
mouths of the Ganges lie in about 90° E. or 270° W. 
longitude from London, so that the ‘‘short cut” is evi- 
dently in this réspect not a little round about. There 
are, however, other considerations to be taken into the 
account: a ship bound for the East Indies, by the Cape 
of Good Hope, must first go about 20? W. to pass Cape 
Verd ; this will add 40° of longitude to the length of the 
passage, then the Cape of Good Hope is in 359 of south 
latitude, while the extremity of the Peninsula of Malacca, 
the southermost point‘which a vessel sailing westward to 
Calcutta would have to pass, is nearly under the line. 
This makes a difference of 70° of latitude in favour of 
the Western passage; but adding these to the 130° of 
longitude, we have only 200° of longitude and latitude 
against the 270° of longitude, so that it is evident the 
‘*short cut” is very much longer than the present 
passage. The true short cut to India is by the Mediter- 
ranean and Red Seas; that merchandise should go in 
this direction is, perhaps, too much to expect (although 
acanal from the Nile tothe Red Sea appears not im- 
practicable) but to convey mails and passengers this way, 
especially with the aid of steam navigation, would perhaps 
be easy to accomplish, in less than half the time required 
for the present passage. Having, however, exposed the 
absurdity of one project, I will not at present bring for- 
ward another, which might possibly be found by persons 
better informed, though not so obviously absurd, yet at- 

GEOQGRAPHICUS, 


(& The following note from the Mercury will be per. 
fectly intelligible here, when taken in conjunction with 
the preceding letter of Geographicus. The subject is of 
such vast public interest, that we shall avail ourselves of 
every vehicle of information at our disposal, to discusss it 
merits. 

DaRIEN, AND THE VOYAGE TO InDIA.—We have 
been favoured with a second communication our 
esteemed correspondent C. W. on this subject. We 
shall give it a place next week: and, in the mean time, 
we supppose it will astonish C. W. as much as it did 
ourselves, to learn that we are all in the wrong, accord- 
ing to the positive assertion of another correspondent, 
Geographicus, who -pronounces our short cut to India 
to be a much longer one than the present course, round 
the Cape of Good H We should have published 
Geographicus’s letter had we not thought it better to 
give him another week to reconsider the point upon 
which he at present pronounces in a tone. of authority. 
For our own parts, we confess we never compared the 
old tract with the one pro; through Darien with 
the requisite accuracy; and it will not answer to mea- 
sure in right lines, as the crow flies; and in navigation 
the old tproverb will often apply,—*‘the furthest way 
about is the nearest way home.” We have always 
taken it for granted that the passage through Darien, if 
practicable, would greatly shorten the voyage to India, 
and we shall consult the globe (not a map) before 
we relinquish an opinion countenanced by no less 
authority than that of one of the raphers to the 
King of England, Mr. Thomas Jellietea, who, in his 
translation of a work on voyages, &c. by Muller, writ- 
ten in Dutch, says, ** Various are the schemes that have 
been projected to facilitate this voyage (from Europe to 
the Indies) and to save the time and trouble of coast- 
ing round the continent of Africa. That of cutting a 
canal from the Levant to the Red Sea, and the other of 
doing the same across the narrow neck of land at Darien, 
are well known,” &c. This will perhaps make Geogra~ 
phicus retrace his calculations, and consent to a week’s 

tponement of his charge of blundering. We should 
be obliged to any competent person to inform us what 

_ oo average distance of the present circuitous sout to 

n 








ESQUIMAUX SNOW HOUSES. 


a 
Their snow-houses, when first seen, resemble three im- 


mense bee-hives grouped together, and are entered by 
one long passage by all the families to whom these 
yield an abode, of which the following outline affords a 


tolerable idea. 


- 





‘ 


§ They are about nine feet in diameter, and seven or 
eight feet in height. The passage is about twenty feet 
in length, and so low, that you must creep along nearly 
on all- in order to reach thehut. Thisis in niously 
intended to exclude the cold air, which it does effectually, 
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though widened in pets for lodging the dogs belonging to 
the several households, and which are stationed in the last 
sort of anti-chamber, before the extrances turn off to the 
right and left for the two nearest huts. The huts them- 
selves are entirely made of square blocks of solid snow, 
with a large key-block at the top of the rotunda. The 
window is piece of flat transparent ice. Round tie in- 
terior runs a seat of the same material as the walls, upon 
which the skins of animals are thrown for seats and beds. 
Beds are also made of a plant onthefloor. The houses are 
without any artificial warmth, except that which is pro- 
duced by a sort of cil lamp.—Capt. Parry's Journal. 
suuppeceeniiie 








THE NORTHERN EXPEDITION. 
eo ee 
[FROM THB LITERARY GAZETTE.) 





(Continued from our last.) 


Ample as was our account of this interesting expedition 
last week, it may readily be supposed that a number of 
little anecdotes and curious particulars, which could not all 
be remembered at once, will continue to occur to the voy- 
agers, and be communicated to their friends. As such 
materials come into our possession, we shall feel a pleasure 
in laying them before our readers; and accordingly now 
continue, by way of supplement, the brief history of the 
Esquimaux, &c. for the beginning of which we have been 
gratified by so many cheering testimonies of public appro- 
bation. 

Among the wonders carried out by our ships, the two 
which excited the greatest astonishinent and delight in the 
breasts of the ignorant natives, were theJoadstone and a 
scaramouch of six or eight inches in length. The attrac- 
tion of needles, &c. by the former was an object of never- 
failing surprise: and the dancing of the latter, by pulling 
the string between its feet, was still more a matter of 
never-ending delight. The Esquimaux loved much to 
sec it made to perform: but if allowed to cause its evolu- 
tions with their own hands, their raptures were extra- 
vagant, and they would play the puppet for hours together. 

After leaving Hudson’s Bay, with the exception of one 

family seen by the boats, none of these people were 
met with till the tribe of 50 appeared in February, though 
traces of their dwellings, many of them recent, had been 
observed every where about.the islands. Yet when they 
first came into contact with the strangers, they betrayed 
no fears or suspicions, but came boldly on board the ves- 
sels, one of them even carrying an aged man upon his 
back to show him the amazing sight. When the trifling 
presents, on which they set to high a value, were given to 
them, they leaped and shouted like mad-folks, uttering 
the oddest noises. Of course, equal confidence was dis- 
played-by our countrymen, who immediately returned the 
* yisit to the huts of their new neighbours, about a three 
miles’ walk, and were. received with similar demonstra- 
tions of joy by men and women. Thus began the inter- 
course, which lasted till the expedition left these frozen 
shores; not, we must tell, however it may shock rigid 
morality, without leaving memorials of their voyage in the 
shapes of some half dozen little Anglo-esquimaux, whose 
descendants will perhaps puzzle philosophers five hundred 
ora thousand years hence. We are not intormed whether 
any sailors’ uniforms were bequeathed, to distinguish these 
Parvenus when they grew up; but the natives themselves 
are not without the vanity of dress, and some paternal 
cares of this kind would have been grateful to the lovely 
mammas of the semi-tars. We remark that they paid 
some regard to dress, because, when they were making 
their first visit to the ships, the parties appearing borrowed 
habiliments from those of the tribe whose wardrobes were 
finer than their own, and who, of course, remained in their 
snow huts while their friends were parading their gayest 
suits. 
With all their apparent clownishness, if we use that term 
in preference to stupidity, the Esquimaux are an ingeni- 
ous race. We have already related several instances of 
this; but the chef-d’ewvre of their talents it was not in our 
power to illustrate till to-day. By far the most remarkable 
examples of their skill in the Fine Arts form the subjects 
of the two wood engravings with which we have adorned 
this paper.* These drawings are taken from native models 
now in our possession. 

They até’curiously made of skins, the same as the Es- 
quimatlx’ own clothing, partlyjwith the hairy side outwards, 
and partly not. The man’s dress consists of acoat, having 


the fur inside, with a hood over his head, and coming close 
round the chin. .. In front it fits the body closely round the 
waist like a vest, but descends over the hips behind in a 
tail. The seams are down the sides under the arms, and 
it appears, as if to get into this garb the wearer must push 
his head and body up into it.. Round the cuffs and all the 
lower parts of the garment, is a white fur trimming, of 
the most eaguisite fashion. Mittens cover the hands. The 
breeches are loose, and descend below the knee, where two 
rows of elegant trimming are sewed on. The rough 
side of this part of the dress is outward. Boots, fitting the 
leg, complete the male equipment; andj so well is this 
_ formed that it balances itself, and can nearly stand 
lone. 

The female is still more grotesque. Her upper garment 
has the fur-eside out, and from the Capote, which comes 
round the face and leaves only a little of it exposed, 
descend on each side two long hairy appendages, covering 
two love-locks of her own black hair like queues, only not 
so stiff, The vest in front of this squab little personage 
falls into a stomacher point. But the oddest portion of 
her equipment is the boots, which come up much higher 
than any fisherman's, and are nearly as much in circum- 
ference as her body. The fur is inside, as also in her 
mittens and her breeches. We despair, however, of con- 
veying 2 perfect idea of these droll perfermances, which 
must be seen to afford a proper notion of Esquimaux art 
and ingenuity. We have only to add, that their smell is 
not the most delicate ; but this accidental quality of the 
ill-dressed skins may not be inappropriate to the general 
likeness. Our prints are about half the size of the figures, 
which they represent very accurately. No features are 

ven. 
orThe magnificent size of the lady’s boots will not escape 
the eye of the slightest judge of portraiture and costume. 
In fact these are the most essential parts of the Esquimaux’ 
dress: they are their pockets, their tool boxes, their provi- 
sion cupboards: Hudibras’s holster was nothing to them. 
This will be allowed when we state, that one day a lady of 
the tribe, enamoured of a wash-hand basin, took the liberty 
of appropriating it secretly to herself; but unluckily for 
her the theft was discovered, and she was turned over for 
search—proh pudor ! the basin was found concealed in one 
of her boots! 

But our sailors were compeneated for al] their losses of 
this sort: by the amusement the natives afforded them, 
Their dog-sledges were cheerfully lent ; and some of our 
blue-jackets became at length perfect fours-in-hand at 
driving eight of these animals in a team. Otherwise, the 
time even of the officers, who had other resources, passed 
uniformly and heavily enough. Their routine, day after 
day, was—rise at 7, breakfast at 8, muster on deck at 9; 
walk or visit fox-traps, &c. till noon, dine at 1; sleep, 
read, or play at chess, backgammon, cards, &c. till 5, when 
tea made a new interruption; muster again at 6, do what 
they could to kill the enemy till supper at 8, drinking grog, 
smoking and chatting till the final hour of turning in.* 
Such were their recreations; and nv wonder the Esqui- 
maux were welcome visitors, though some of the news- 
papers tell us that a native skull or two, brought to 
England, display portentously the oe of destructiveness, 
according to the phrenological schoo 

In addition to our geographical details, we have to 
notice that Repulse Bay is pretty correctly laid down by 
Middleton. On the east side of Southampton Island 
(according to the old navigators) the expedition discovered 
a large Bay, which being entered on H.R.H. the Com- 
man derein-Chief’s birth-day, was named the Duke of 
York’s Bay; but exploring it led to no useful result. 

Fahrenheit’s thermometer should be understood as that 
on which the degrees of cold were ascertained : the lowest 
experienced, as westated, was 35° below acro ix the first, 
and 45° in the second year. In the most northern of the 
Hudson Bay Company’s stations on the continent, the 
extreme cold in winter 1s commonly 50° below zero. 

Among the botanical specimens brought home, are 
considerable quantities of the tripe-de-roche; on which 
Captain F sooblin and his brave comrades so long sus- 
tained existence. : 

It is a curiosity in natural history, that of the mixed 
breed between the English lurcher and the Esquimaux 
dog, there were one half, three of the pups, without tails, 
though both parents had them. One of these is the strong 
and fine animal between decks in the Hecla, and whic 
apparently stood nct only the climate, but the galley fire, 
much better than its companions. 





* We should have annexed a copy of the specimens of Esqui- 
maux tailoring, had they possessed any interest in our opi- 
nions; but as we believe the reader would be as little amused 

th the exhibition, as with a representation of the para- 

ernalia of an old clothes shop, we shall decline the graphic 


Vustrution— dis. Kah 





¢@ The monotony and ennui of such a life, and so long con- 
unnk, were what we alluded to in our last, when we stated 
that the voyagers were not so cordially happy as on the for- 
mer expedition; which we regret to hear has been misun- 
derstood as conveying an imputation on the tempers of in- 


dividuals,—Ediz. 
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THE LONSDALIAN, 


NO. II. 
HINTS ON NATURAL PHENOMENA. 
—— 

Natural philosophy now-a-days is chiefly a catalugue 
of facts. Theories have in a great measure given way to 
practice. Hypotheses and inferences have been supplanted 
by proofs: and rules and axioms are now supported by 
myriads of examples. Much has been done in every 
department to augment her ** cloud of evidences; and 
much still remains to be done: for her range is almost 
as wide as conception can stretch its wings; and the ob- 
jects she embraces nearly as numerous as computation 
can calculate, though it extend its summation to the very 
verge of infinity. Her ficld of action is the whole area of 
hature’s system ; from the remotest sun that her micros- 
copic eye can discern in the horizon of her vision, down 
to minutest minim of matter that occupies an almost 
imaginary point at her feet. In the scrutiny of this vast 
multitude of objects, thousands are engaged, varying 
their researches according to their several tastes, and exert. 
ing every gradation of genius and ability. Still there is 
room tor them all, and encouragement for more. No 
genus of talent can be wrong; none useless, if applied 
and persevered in, For the laws of philosophy are sim- 
ple: her modes of application alone are various; as al- 
mest every respective phenomenon of nature differs from 
another in the involution of the powers which effected 
it; and, therefore, requires a different mode of evolving 
it, through all its powers, to its radical cause or law. 
And, though the same cause or law may be effective of 
innumerable productions, according te the degrees of its 
involutions, still the same intellect may not be able to 
detect it under all the variety of appearances it must ne- 
cessarily assume. ‘Therefore, as intellect varies as much 
as natural preductions can do, what may not be adapted 
to the contemplation of one may exactly suit the contem- 
plation of another; and, by this very variety, and mu- 
tual adaptation of both, almost all the objects of nature 
may be studied, and all the minds of philosophers, how- 
ever humble in degree, be suited according to their taste. 
Hence the amazing accumulation of facts since natural 
philosophy became a common study. 

To advance the science of natural philosophy then is 
to continue this multiplication of facts; facts not similar, 
but varied ; each tending to illustrate some phenomenon 
not illustrated by another. Facts, however, cannot be 
obtained in the greatest part of cases without experiments ; 
and experiments cannot be tried without expense; and 
all cannot afford it. Thus many facts are withheld from 


philosophy. through a want of means to establish them ; _ 


and many philosophers, whose abilities are peculiarly 
adapted for philosophical processes, are compelled to stand 
neutral, or only as witnesses of the attempts of the more 
wealthy part, or, more frequently, as but mere hearers of 
their-reports. Still even these might be very usefal as 
collectors of phenomena and data for the experimentalist : 
and as to infer, when a premise is given, is natural, they 
might accompany their statement of phenomena, &c. with 
their own premises and inferences, which, in many in- 
stances, might supply hints to the operator. 

“We would, therefore, have all who are in the least ac- 
quainted with the theory of philosophy, and who are so 
circumstanced as to be able to witness natural phenomena, 
to make the latter public, Thus they might be service- 
able to themselves and to ‘others. To themselves, by 
gaining information; to others, by affording them the 
means of information. 

We will, with your permission, give an instance or two. 
In the autumn of 1819, we made an excursién into the 
country. In our return, we were benighted ; and a church- 
yard lay in eur way. A thick fog had enveloped the 
whole country during the day, and_ was still shrouding 
the valley which we were traversing. The thermometer, 
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for some days previous had been unusually high, and an 
unseasonable degree of temperature then caused us to 
perspire at every pore. Just as we made the stile which 
conducts into the church-yard of T: ,» We were 
brought to a dead point, by an unusual glare in the yard 
before us; and we will confess, inspite of all our confi- 
dence that nothing unnatural was there, we could not 
suppress dn immoderate degree of fear. It disappeared ; 
but we made no advance, being a little doubtful whether 
on illusion did not exist in our optics. Again aplittering 
light burst from the ground and illuminated the neigh- 
bouring tombstones, and the condensed particles of the 
fog, within a circumference of a considerable distance. 
It rose gradually into the air, and, before we arrived at 
the spot, was extinguished. After stumbling over a few 
graves, and once or twice breaking our shins against the 
‘* hic jacets” of the lordlings of the earth, we halted at 
the spot where we imagined the light had disappeared. 
A very disagreeable effluvium, and one with which we 
were then unacquainted, assailed our olfactory nerves; 
and we were in consequence meditating a retreat when 
the ground vomited a flame the third time at our very 
feet. It discovered to us a grave more recent than the 
adjoining ones, with one side of the hillock thereof shrink- 
ing, whence the light issued in small jets, which afterwards 
coalesced, and rose slowly to the height of about four feet, 
where the light expired. This stream of light continued 
for perhaps three minutes, and was strong enough to enable 
us to perceive the surrounding objects with a tolerable 
degree of distinctness. We could very plainly tell the 
time of the night by it, to a half-second. And to confirm 
ourselves whether it was actually flame or not, we first 
stretched our hand out, and immersed it therein, and 
then passed our whole body through it. 

Since that time we have attempted numerous experi- 
ments in different departments of philosophy. From two 
sources we have obtained phosphorus, which prove to us 
that it is a fact, that both the solids and fluids of animal 
bodies contain phosphorus in different combinations. We 
likewise know from experiment that it is a fact, that all 
essential oils have an affinity for phosporus, and dissolve 
it in different proportions; the fattest oils dissolving it in 
the greatest quantities. We further know, that, upon 
the same ground of experiment, it is a fact, that phos- 
phorus, dissolved in oils, evaporates faster than when 
solid, under the same exposure to the atmosphere, and in 
the same temperature; and that the evaporation, or com- 
bustion, is attended with a much greater degree of light, 
and with a much more disagreable smell. And, in short, 
we know that a certain degree of temperature is necessaty 
for the slow combustion of both. Now, as it is by the 
decomposition of the parts containing phosphorus that 
phosphorus is obtained, and as both the solids and fluids, 
or some of them at least, of the human body contain 
phosphorus in combination, and all human bodies are 
decomposed in the grave, it follows, that, when the human 
body is decomposed, the phosphorus it contains must be 
liberated,- and either enter into new combinations by 
being exposed to new affinities, or be left to exist in a 
pure state. It is also a known fact, that human bodies 
contain an oil. Therefore, when the human body, in 
the process of decomposition, liberates at the same time, 
and in the same place, phosphorus and oil,—the oil and 
phosphorus, having an affinity, combine; and, if the 
temperature of the grave be sufficient to cause this new 
combination to evaporate, and the grave be not too deep, 
or too close, to impede that evaporation, evaporation or 
slow eombustion takes place; and, if it be in the night- 
time, the light consequent upon this slow combustion 
becomes visible, and the accompanying effluvium taints 
the air. “Hence it is a fact, that lights, seen over the 
graves of persons lately buried, are the consequence of 
an emission of phosphoric vapour, impregnated with 
animal oil. This, however, can but very seldom take 
lace, as numerous other affinities may intervene, and 
Qrevent- the coalescence of the phosphorus and the gil ; 








and, when coalesced, other circumstances may prevent the | there is any novelty in the idea, as we have not only heard 


vapour from being evolved, or evolved in quantities suffi- 
cient to render it visible, or the temperature may be too 
low for the process of evaporation or combustion. 

We, therefore, consider it as a fact, supported by the 
testimony of two of the senses, that the light we saw in 
the church-yard abovementioned, and the liglits emitted 
by the experiment of dissolving phosphorus in essential 
oils, was the consequence of one and the same cause, and 
effected by the very same agency and combination, though 
the actual processes of combination might differ. Other 
bodies, both animal and vegetable, we believe, emit light 
occasionally in some stages of their decompositions. In 
the animal decomposition, we may infer the cause and 
agency to be similar, and, perhaps, without the trouble 
of making experiments upon every different putrid ani- 
mal substance, which may emit phosphoric light, con- 
sider it as a fact, that the operation, if not the same, ig 
similar, and productive of the same effect in all. But, in 
the case of vegetable decomposition, the inference may 
be quite erroneous, unless an experiment should establish 
the fact. We have seen wood, in a certain state of decay, 
emit a very brilliant light: but we recollect no effluvium 
arising thence, as in the case of the light emitted from 
the grave. However, we have seen no phenomenon of 
this kind lately to certify ourselves in this particular. In 
all the combinations of phosphorus with different oils, the 
same effluvium was still the consequence, though there 
was a vast difference in the degrees of its intensity. And 
since in all other combinations. of phosphorus we found 
not this effuvium, which is alone peculiar to its combina- 
tion with oils, and which attended the light in the church- 
yard, we have therefore concluded, that the effluvium 
there could arise from no other combination of phosphorus 
but that which we have mentioned. Hence, in the emis- 
sion of phosphoric light, from vegetable decompositions, 
if this peculiar effluvium be wanting, we think we have 
ground sufficient to believe, that it is not the consequence 
of the same combination of phosphorus, but of seme other 
modification or combination, and, therefore, wants the 
confirmation of experiment to establish the fact. 

Now as this experiment requires no great degree of 
knowledge of experimental philosophy, any observer of 
the phenomena of nature might at once either prove or 
disprove the inference. 

Whoever first observes a piece of wood in that state of 
decay which we have mentioned, producing a brilliant 
light in the-dark, has nothing more to do than just notice 
whether it be attended with any effluvium, and then pro- 
cure a stick of phosphorus, dissolve it in an essential oil, 
and compare the effluvia together. If they agree, the 
combination of phosphorus in both cases is the same; if 
not, another combination of phosphorus is to be attempted, 
to correspond with the combination of phosphorus in the 
wood, before a fact can be properly established. 

Thus, by similar attentions, all the common pheno- 
mena of nature, which are at present but understood by 
the first-rate philosophers, might be understood by the 
would-bes, such as ourselves; and those phenomena, which 
are yet unnoticed by any at all, might be brought forward 
with such data as might lead the experimentalist with 
but little trouble to resolve them. 

1. 








PATENT BILLIARD TABLE. 
— 

The great defect of billiard tables, constructed of wood, 
is their liability to be affected by heat, cold, and moisture. 
The best tables are constructed on so good a principle, and 
are so joined and dove-tailed, and so firmly framed, as 
almost to defy the ordinary changes of temperature, even 
of our variable climate. Still they are apt to be out of 
order, and require occasional leveling. There can be no 
doubt, therefore, that metal tables will have the advantage 
of them in essential points, but we are not aware that 





| of metal, but of marble billiard frames.—Edt. Kai. 


The following is the description given of the new bil- 
liard table, in the Dublin Freeman’s Journal. 

‘* The bed of the table is made of cast metal, in eight 
compartments of three feet square, consequently the full 
size twelve feet by six feet ; the surface was cut by flat sur- 
face machinery of four-horse power, and is so correct, that 
if a steel straight-edge is laid on any part of it, light can- 
not be seen between. Elevating screws are attached to 
the frame (which is also of cast metal, handsomely orna- 
mented with the shamrock, the rose, and the thistle) by 
which the whole can be taken asunder, or put up and 
levelled in five minutes.—The wood-work of the cushions 
is made of St. Domingo mahogany, inlaid with brass; the 
cloth of very superior quality; the pockets of green silk ; 
and the centre tastefully ea eg y six bronze figures. 
The superiority ofa table of this description over all those 
hitherto manufactured, is indubitable; neither heat, cold 
nor wet affect or act upon it; it is not liable to accidents ; 
and when once levelled, it will remain so. The accuracy 
with which the game can be played on this table, provided 
the balls are circular, must considerably i the plea- 
sure of the game; and as half the strength at present re- 

uired to play the _—_ will propel the ball with double 
the velocity, the fatigue attending a long match will be 
greatly diminished. 








‘* The tea at Petersburg,” says Mr. James, “ is of a most 
delicious flavour ; it is perfumed by being packed up with 
the flowers of the olea fragrans, and exhales a powerful 
aromatic odour upon an infusion being made. . I believe 
there is no tea made up in the same way on that side of 
the country with which our dealings are carried on.” 





Moonlight.—With regard to light, we would mention 
the singularly useful, and hitherto unobserved effect of 
moonlight, in assisting the completion of certain important 
natural phenomena. The crystallization of water, under 
the form of those light frosts which so much prevail during 
the early spring, and which are of such important service 
in assisting the operations of agriculture, by rendering the 
surface of the earth mellow, and better susceptible of the 
manure that is necessary to it are greatly assisted, and in 
many cases entirely brought about by the intervention of 
moonlight. It is well known, that under certain-circum- 
stances, water will sink to the temperature of 22 degrees 
before it freezes, or takes the form of erystals. Indeed it 
will invariably do so in the absence of any mechanical agi- 
tation, and in the absence of light. It is an unquestion- 
able fact, but one which has not hitherto been observed 
generally, or attended to, that during that period of the 
year which has been alluded to, and indeed at other 
periods, before the moon rises, ona still clear night, when 
the atmosphere is at a lower temperature than 32, the 
water remains in a liquid state, but immediately on the 
moon 3 and diffusing its light around, the water 
freezes, and performs the salutary offices required of it, 
without subjecting us to the severity of a low temperature. 
—Gurney’s Lectures on Chemistry. 





We mentioned, some months since, the finding of certain 
fossil remains at the extreme low-water-mark of spring- 
tides, on the sea shore, opposite a 9 ill, between 
Herne Bay and Swalecliffe; amongst which were the teeth 
and several bones of an elephant, also the head and horns 
of an animal of the ox species, supposed from their im- 
mense size, as compared with the existing species, to be 
those of the Taur-Plephantis, described by on in his 
6th Commentary, as one of the animals inhabiting the 
Hercynian (now the Bleck) Forest, in Germany. To 
these is now to be added the lower part of the antler of a 
stag, that which had been attached to the head, equally 
fossilised, which, within these few days, has been sent to 
us, having been found on the sea shore at the spot above- 
mentioned. Thus it appears that the remains of animals 
of three different species have been discovered within a few 
feet of each other, on bd 0 of the coast which,’ not many 
centuries since, was probably a promontory or head-land ; 
and hence it may be justly concluded, that they are the 
organic remains of a former world, decisively corroborating 
the truth of the sacred writings.—Kentish Gazette. 





Periodical Rise _ Fall ~~ ou vegaeel Io pom 
Wright, Member of the Ceylon Literary and Agzicul- 
Rel 9 Society is said to have discovered, ia the 
tropics the mercury risés and falls twice within twenty- 
four hours, with such regularity as to afford alshost an op- 
portunity of measuring the Japse of time by this instru- 
ment.——Ceylon Gov. cette. 

















Poetry. 


STANZAS. 
—— 
I sigh not that above my home 
No stately turrets shine; 
I sigh not that a humble dome, 
And name obscure, are mine: 


I sigh not that no banner’d hall 
Receives me for its guest; 

1 sigh not that no festive ball 
Delays the hour of rest: 


I sigh not that for me await 
No glittering phalanx gay; 

I sigh not from my lowly gate 
The proud would turn away: 

I sigh not that the fates allow 
Nor vestments rich, or fine ; 

I sigh not that around my brow 
No costly gems entwine: 





No! these I envy not, or prize, 
For mine they ne’er can be; 
But oh! my aching bosom sighs, 

Dear Happiness, for thee ! 


And blest the lowliest roof that e’er 
O’er mountain peasant rose, 

If Peace, angelic maid, were there; 
If there Content repose ! 


For what avail the pomp of state, 
The purple’s regal pride ? 

The dazzling splendours of the great, 
Wealth’s amply-rolling tide? 


Ah! little cheers the bird to know. 
His prison bright with gold; 

Oh! he would glad its glare forego, 
In freedom to behold 


The leafy bower, the grove, the tree, 
Where at his will to rove, 

And chaunt his song of liberty, 
And chirp his lay of love! 


Wealth cannot raze the written woes 
That fire the troubled brain ; 

Wealth cannot frenzy’s pulse compose, 
Or still the shriek of pain! 


And oh ! to misery’s aching breast, 
How little rank appears; 
How worthless to the soul unblest, 
The ermine grandeur wears! 
To her, but as the garland bound 
On bleeding victim’s brow ; 
Or treacherous smile that lures to wound, 
Or faithless lover’s vow ! 


Or like the sunbeam sparkling fair 
Some dismal shipwreck on; 

Or like the hope that meets despair, 
Or flower the corpse upon: 


Or like the ignis fatuus bright, 
That shines but to betray; 

Or like the fitful meteor’s light, 

» Showing more dark the way ! 

* ‘Give me the lowest hut obscure, 
From winds to sereen my head; 

‘et me privations keen endure, 
ud daily toil for bread : 
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And dear the straw-roof’d cot shall be, 
And soft the rock-hewn bed, 

If Happiness, blest maid! with thee, 
Be mine to rest my head ! 


For better penury’s chilly lot, 
All dreary though it be, 

Than his, by happiness forgot, 
That sighs ’mid revelry ! 


No !—Power, for thee I'll ne’er repine, 
Or ask of gold a store; 
Grant Liberty, with Peace, be mine, 
The gods can give no more. 
Liverpool. G. 
PRAEGER EES 
INVITATION TO DINNER. 
—=— 
[orte1Nnat.] 


At half-past one o’clock precisely, 

A goose, well stuff’d, and roasted nicely, 

Will smoke upon your old friend's table; 

So pray come join us if you’re able-— 

Pll no denial take, for why, 

There’s not asoul but Meg and I; 

And, as your “‘ coppers” may he hot,* 

A nice fresh tap of ale I’ve got: 

So come, if you're a living man, sir; 

But, ’live or dead, I'll have an—ANSER.t¢ 
Bullock Smithy. Dicky Gossip. 





* A phrase of my friend’s, the day after he has been jovial; 
and when he is “ ginger he” . 

t Anser, we need not tell our readers, is the Latin word for 
@ Z008se. 








TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—As the following verses, though written several 
years ago, are suited to the present season of the year, 
they perhaps may fill up an odd corner in your Kuleido- 
acope. Z. 


ON WINTER. 
(WRITTEN IN SCOTLAND.) 
—__- 
No more on the mouritains soft-tinted with blue, 
Sings the shepherd, his flocks delighted to view; 
No more chrystal streams through the meads glide along, 
No more in the woods the sweet music of song. ; 


Pale and wan every grove with the ensigns of death, 
Each honour resigns to Boreas’ chill breath ; 

The meadow is flowerless, the velvet hill dun, 

No leaf on the tree, in the dark sky no sun. 


The loud tempest howls; from the fells torrents leap, 
And wide o’er the vales in brown billows sweep. 

Lo! the sprite of the storm, on the winds icy wings, 
O’er the earth’s faded form a dazzling robe fiings. 


Aye! little warblers that charmed us the while, 
Must you now droop and die on the half-frozen soil? 
And thou, lonely wanderer, that toil’st in the blast, 
Hast thou no humble home to receive thee at last ? 
No wife thee to welcome, none lispihg thee sire; 
And no social circle around the bright fire ? 
But must thou, toil-worn, when the short day is oer, 
Sink to rest in some covert—to wake thee no more? 
LAIST TTR LNG NEEL AERLO NEITT OEE EEE 
EPITAPH ON AN ASS. 
. — 
By the late Dr. Jenner. 





~~ 
Beneath this huge hillock here lies a poor creature, 
So easy, so gentle, so harmless his nature, 
On earth by kind Heaven he surely was sent, 
To teach erring mortals the road to Content. 
Whatever befel him, he bore his hard fate, 
Nor envied the steed in his high pamper‘d state. 
Though homely his fare was, he’d never repine: 
On a dock could he breakfast, on thistles could dine. 
No matter how coarse or unsavoury his salad, 
Content made the flavour suit well with his palate. 
Now, reader, depart, and, as onward you pass, ° 
Refiect on the lesson you've heard from an ass. 


MARRIAGE. 
i 
His house she enters, there to be a light, 
Shining within when all without is night; 
A guardian-angel oe’r his life presiding, 
Doubling his pleasures, and his cares dividing ! 
How oft her eyes read his; her gentle mind 
To all his wishes, all his thoughts inclined; 
Still subject—ever on the watch to borrew 
Mirth of his mirth, and sorrow of his sorrow. 
The soul of music slumbers in the shell, 
Till waked to rapture by the master’s spell; 
And feeling hearts, touch them but rightly, pour 
A thousand melodies unheard before! 
Roger's Human Life. 


Chit Chat. 


Ugliness.—Perhaps no lady was ever better reconciled 
to positive ugliness in her own person than the Duchess of 
Orleans, the mother of the Regent d Orleans, who governed 
France during the minority of Louis XV. Thus she 
speaks of her own appearance and manners :—** From my 
earliest years I was aware how on. my appearance 
was, and did not like that people should look at me at- 
tentively. I never paid any attention to dress, because 
diamonds and dress were sure to attract attention. M 
husband, on the other hand, loved to cover himself wit 
jewels, and was well satisfied at my dislike of them, as it 
saved all disputes for the possession of them. On great 
days he used to meke me rouge, which I did greatly 
against my will, as I hate every thing that incommodes 
me. One day I made the Countess Soissons laugh heartily. 
She asked me why I never turned my head whenever I 

assed before a mirror-——every body else did? I answered, 
Lctinse I had tco much self-love to hear the sight of my 
own ugliness. I must have been very ugly in my youth. 
I had no.sort of features; with little twinkling eyes, a 
short snub nose, and long thick lips, the whole of my 
physiognomy was far from attractive. My face was large, 
with fat checks, and yet my figure was short and stumpy; 
in short, I was a very homely sort of person. Except for 
the goodness of my disposition, no one would have endured 
me. It was impossible to discover anything like intelli- 
gence in my eyes, except with a mictoscope. Perhaps 
there was not on the face of-the earth such another pair 
of ugly hands as mine. The King often told me so, and 
set me laughing about it; for as I was quite sure of being 
very ugly, I made up my mind to be always the first to 
laugh at it. This succeeded very well, though I must 
confess it furnished me with a good stock of materials for 
laughter. My temperament is naturally rather melancholy, 
and when anything distresses me, my left side swells up 
as if it were filled with water.. I hate to lie in bed, and 
the moment I wake I rise immediately. As for breakfast, 
I take it very seldom, and then have nothing but bread 
and butter. Chocolate, coffee, tea, and all other foreign 
drugs, I detest. My habits are competely German, and 
nothing suits me in the eating and drinking way which is 
not conformable to our old customs. I eannot eat soup 
unless it is mixed up with milk, beer, or wine; and. as 
for gravy broth, itis abominable; it always makes me so 
ill, that nothing but sausages and ham can put my stomach 
to rights again.” 











National Contrasts.—In a noisy mob, two handsome 
young women, who were very much alarmed, threw them- 
selves into the arms of two gentlemen standing near, for 
safety. One of the gentlemen, an Irishman, immediately 
gave her who had flown to him for protection a hearty 
embrace, by way, as he said. of encouraging the poor cr¢- 
ture. The other, an Englishman, immediately put his 
hands in his pocket to guard them.—Two officers, observ 
ing a fine girl in a milliner’s shop, the one an Irishman, 
proposed to go in and buy a watch-ribbon, in order to get 
a nearer view of her. ‘* Hoot, mon,” says his northesn 
friend, ** there’s nae occasion to waste siller, let us gang in 
and speer if she.can give us twa saxpences for a shilling.” — 
It is notorious, that in one of the Duke of Mar]borough’s 
battles, the Irish brigade, on advancing to the charge, 
threw away their knapsacks, and every thing which tended 
to encumber them, all which were carefully picked up by 
a Scotch regiment that. followed to support them.—It was 
a saying of the old Lord Tyrawley, at a period when the 
contests between nations were decided by much smaller 
numbers than by the immense niassés which have taken 
the field of late years, that to constitute the beau ideal of 
an army, a Gencral should take. ten thousand fasting 
Scotchmen, ten thousand Englishmen after a hearty din- 








> (Here, we perceive, that the man who benefited all man- 
kind, did not think 





an ass unworthy his notice.] i 


ner, and ten thousand Ixishmey who have just swallowed 


their second bottle. 
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DETACHED OBSERVATIONS, 
(From ? Hermite de la Chaussée & Antin.} 
——— 

He who has but a single day to spend at Paris may, 
without quitting the Palais Royale, form a. tolerably cor- 
rect idea of the resources, the advantages, and the incon- 
veniences of this immense capital. The garden, the 
galleries, the coffee-houses, the gaming-houses, enclosed 
by the walls of this palace, present, for every hour of the 
day, pictures, whose merit consists in their endless variety. 
About nine in the morning, in fine weather, the politicians 
assemble about the Rotunda, and learn, for the trifling 
sum of one penny, the news, which forms the subject of 
their conversation for the rest of the day. At ten, the 
Café de Chartres begins to fill with clerks, who, by break- 
fasting @ la fourchettc, pass the time till the opening of 
public offices. From twelve to three are to be found, in 
the Café Lemblin, what may be called the frequenters of 
the Palais Royale, before they disperse to the varicus 
houses of business, or pleasure, of which it is composed. 
At four o'clock, the garden-walks are scarcely sufficient 
to contain the crowd of merchants, stock-jobbers, and 
brokers, who, too much confined in Virginia-alley, come 
there to settle, -more conveniently, the par of exchange, 
the price of stocks, and the value of colonial produce. 
At five, the chajrs in these walks are occupied by a set 
of poor devils, who are watching the arrival of some 
friend, or some dupe, on whose purse they found their 
hopes of a dinner. At seven, the fortunate players and 
the strangers, who have dined at Naudels, or the Freres 
Provenceaux, come to finish their repasts, in the Rotunda of 
the Café du Caveau, with ices, liqueurs, or punch a la 
Romaine. ‘The evening walk, in the garden, if it is fine, 
or under the piazza, if it rains, is resigned to those un- 
lucky idle men who have been unable to obtain orders 
for the theatres; to young men from the country, quite 
surprised at the sudden impression their charms make on 
the beauties, who people this spot; to the inhabitants of 
the Marais and the Pays Latin, who come on parties of 
pleasures to eat ice at the Cufé de Foi. And, last of all, 
from midnight till two in the morning, the Cafés Lyon- 
nais and de Empire are the rendezvous of a crowd of 
people, the greater proportion of whom would have some 
reluctance in giving an account of the manner in which 
they have spent the day. 

Having thus glanced at the Palais Royale and its fre- 
quenters, I will endeavour to sketch the garden of the 
Tuilleries. This walk, the most beautiful and most 
frequented at Paris, has, like all the others, visitors, who 
succeed each other at different hours. At seven, as soon 
the gates are open, it is not unusual to see arrive, in pais, 
young men, who, having had quarrels at the theatres, come 
to wait for their antagonists at the Café Godeau, which, 
in general, profits by the explanations that take place. 
At ten, some actors come to study their parts in the shade 
of the private walks. Towards noon, a swarm of ladies, 
whose business begins about twilight, disperse themselves 
in the principal walks, where, carelessly seated, with a 
book in their hands, they wait the arrival of novices, whom 
they expect to captivate. At four, on their return from 
the Bois de Bologne, young men in riding dresses, and 
ladies in morning dresses, come to wait the dressing 
hour. At six, the scene changes; the walks and the 
grass-plots are covered with a crowd of nurses and chil- 
dren; and, while the brats are romping on the turf, their 





variations in Chevalier’s thermometer, without recolleet- 
ing, that, at nine, they resign their posts to the young 
workwomen, who, when they siut up shop, come to meet 
the attorneys’ clerks, escaped from the desk. Ten o'clock 
strikes, and the beating of.the drums is the signal to the 
lovers to retire.—I present here only general remarks ; 
but what a striking and varied picture would a single day 
in the garden of the Tuilleries furnish to a second Le 


Sage. Z. 








[oriG1NnAL.] 
—. 

ON PAMPHLETS AND SORDID VIEWS. 
The outcry against pamphlets is not confined to old 
England: the pedants of all countries are unanimous 
against them, because their ideas and their style do not 
enable them to produce good ones. At the same time, the 
writings of the ancients are recommended ; and the aboye- 
named sagacious gentlemen do not deign to consider that 
the very works which they praise were tracts and dis- 
courses, of which friends and disciples obtained copies, 
and which were afterwards collected into volumes. Aca- 
demical specches, or private discussions, might be a little 
enlarged upon, when the principal arguments were put 
down in writing: but they did not make their first appear- 
ance in folio volumes; and every body knows, that the 
Greeks were particularly fond of bringing their opinions 
immediately to the test of a spirited controversy. 

Some of the best Roman productions did also see the 
light on the spur of the moment; end the celebrated 
philippics of Cicero were pamphlets to all intents and pur- 
poses: his letters were nothing but—letters, and the more 
estimable on that very account; because they show the 
working of his mind much better than a long-winded and 
elaborated work could have done. mt 

The most distinguished literati of England have written 
pamphlets, which often surpass their more important ?a- 
bours in sprightliness and wit, and for a very good reason 
too; for the most powerful mind has moments of compara- 
tive weakness, which will occur in the progress of an exten- 
sive undertaking; whereas a short-production may be ac- 
complished in the same spirit with which it was begun, and 
by which it was dictated. ‘The best numbers of the Spec. 
tator, the Tattler, and the Rambler are written in sucha 
manner. 

We have also the most authentic information, that a 
great part of valuable literature owed its origin to sordid 
views ; and that very few good authors could, or would, 
give their works altogether gratis. People of property 
may sometimes publish a poem or a pamphlet for mere 
amusement; but it is not in the nature of things, that 
such contributions should be very frequent, or of long 
duration. The activity of the authors will either take 
another direction, after their fame has been established by 
a few successes, or the love of pleasure and indolence will 
make them neglect the means of glory. A continuance of 
exertion can only he expected where there is a stimulus 
for it; and men of genius stand often as much in need of 
one as other people: nay, there are even instances on 
record, that poets and composers have scorned to work, as 
long as they had either money or credit; and that they 
were, finally, induced to bestir themselves for the sake of 
‘raising the wind. 

The deep-feeling Tho:nson, the brilliant Steele, and the 
amiable but improvient Goldsmith, got out of limbo 
through their writir.gs; and it would, perhaps, not be 
difficult to prove, tliat the treasures of modern literatur 
were frequently raised by means of contracts with book. 





young guardians are listening to the gallant or gay speeches 
of the livried lovers who accompany them. At seven, 
the politicians of the fuabourg St. Germain, the annui- 
tants of the rae de Lille, and the superannuated veterans, 
meet at the Petile-Provence, where, over their snuff- 
boxes, they discuss the progress of the Louvre, the length 





of the bridge-of Jena, the height ofthe Seine, and the 


sellers. Pope had powerful patrons, and he might ofte 
write to please them ; but he also took what he could get. 
Doetor Johnson spent his youth in penury and want: but 
he did not refuse his reward, when it came within his 
reach ; and he even accepted of a pension, notwithstandin 
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tionary. Dean Swift thought himself a very ill-used 
gentlemen, for his not getting a larger share of the Joaves 
and fishes. Young, the grave, the pious, the hypocritical 
Dr. Young exclaimed in public, ‘* Death be your theme 
in every place and hour!’ but in private he had quite 
another theme; and he was incessantly tormenting his 
friends to speak to the Speaker, for the sake of getting 
him some good preferment, pension, or sinecure. 

The motives of the ancients cannot now be traced with 
the same precision: but it is not unreasonable to suppose, 
that, generally speaking, they must have been urged to 
their labours by an interest of some description ; and we 
may safely conclude, that it is perfectly allowable in the 
moderns to take care of themselves, as they best. understand 
it; and not to be frightened out of their pursuits by the 
anathema of a literary dictator, who would condemn them 
to everlasting drudgery for trying to combine instruction 
with profit. HOMO. 

Liverpool, October 28, 1828. 


pa 
EDGWORTHSTOWN SCHOOL. 


—_ 

6% Every thing connected with the name of Edgeworth 

must be interesting to the philanthropist; and the sub- 

joined account of the school at Edgworthstown, from an 

Irish print, will require no recommendation to the readers 
of the Kaleidoscope. 


‘** The school itself is a fine, spacious building, consist- 
ing of two very large rooms, one over the other, with an 
additional room for classics. The upper room is furnished 
with desks for writing. It stands’ nearly in the centre of 
the town. The number of boys is about 200; one half 
of whom are boarders. Forty of these latter are boys who 
reside in the boarding-house, appropriated for gentlemen’s 
sons. The remaining boarders are lodged, according to 
their rank in life, at different houses through the town. 
The principal boarding-house is a commodious building in 

ont of the school, and is admirably well titted up for the 
accommodation of its inmates. 

** The plan of education is, in some respects, similar to 
that of Lancaster and Pestalozzi ; but it is mainly of Mr. 
Edgeworth’s peculiar arrangements. His initiative plans 
in classics, French, writing, and arithmetic, particularly 
struck me, as very novel and happy contrivances. 

The Latin and Greek grammars are taught by termina- 
tions, printed on sheets, which are suspended from wooden 
stands, placed at distances suited to each class. A moni- 
tor stands by every class, to point out the words to be re- 
peated. During these exercises, the quantity of every 
word is marked and mentioned. In the more advanced 
classes, such as Ceasar, Virgil, &c. &c. before the text is 
translated, the natural order must be first read, each boy 
reading a sentence. This is a most judicious method for 
giving a facility of translation, not otherwise attainable. 

*¢ Among the higher classes, as Homer, Juvenal, &c. 
there is no material difference from the plan followed in 
any respectable seminary. In writing, they commence 
with a single inclining stroke on slates, and afterwards 
copy single words on paper. Large hand is then entered 
on; so advancing with a gradatory ascent to the most 
beautiful specimens of penmanship. 

**In the minor classes of arithmetic, analogous steps are 
followed. The quéstions are tavented by the monitors, 
and frequently, at the desire of the superintendents, by any 
boy of the class). When the question is done, the boy to 
whom it had been proposed, and the proposer himself, 
must each, in turn, state his mode of operation, his reasons 
for so doing, and the means whereby he found his answer. 

‘* This exercise, besides precluding the possibility of de- 
ception, gives the pupils a wonderful facility of commu- 
nicating their ideas; not only on this but on every other 
subject. From the lowest to the highest scale of Arith- 
metical nicety, the definitions of the rules and of the cal- 
cations are Mr. Edgeworth’s own arrangement. 

**The mornings are exclusively devoted to grammar, 
arithmetical tables, and classics. The bell rings for break- 
fast at nine. From ten to two, classics, mathematics, 
arithmetic, writing, and reading. The dinner bell rings 
attwo. From three to six English and French grammar, 
with writings and dictation on alternate days. These last 
are taught in the upper room. : 

** Dictation is an admirable mode of conveying instrup- 
ticn, at the same time that you insure the most undeviatin 
a*tention to correct orthography. Different pieces are 
aloud from yarious authors; always suited to the com- 
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prehension of the respective classes; each writing what 
is addressed to his own class. By this plan Mr. Edge- 
worth is enabled singly to give employment to many hun- 
dred pupils at the same time. 

‘¢ Prior to their proceeding up stairs each day, the su- 
perintending monitor of the school calls aloud * Menitors 
in front ;’ these instantly form an extended line along 
the room, and are at proper intervals followed by the vari- 
ous classes, ranging itself after its monitor, and taking 
the place allotted at the desks above stairs. 

** The smallest boys stand contiguous to 5 pintiore 
erected at the farther end of the room, where Mr. Edge- 
worth then takes his station; distributing orders, giving 
instruction, conveying reprimand, or sending down com- 
mendation to the congregated multitude below. Imme- 
diately under the platform, the school-band takes its post, 
headed by a Mr. Mallick, an eminent German professor. 
At the word of command a march is struck up; the junior 
classes first move forward, so on to the last; cbserving a 
regular step until they get into their forms above stairs. 
This was a scene at once the most pleasing and interesting. 

*¢ On certain days, every week, catechism is regularly 
taught in separate rooms; each sect its own. The Pro-~ 
testant and Catholic clergyman of the town attend, to as- 
certain their progress. On Sundays, the pupils are march- 
ed in decent order to their respective churches, where 
catechisms are also taught.” 


—~» <PO<Ie 9G 


THE NEW AFRICAN TRIBE. 
—P- 
Cape Town, Cape of Good Hope, July 26. 

On the 8th latent, Mr. elf Thompson, a respectable 
merchant arrived here from Old Lattakoo, in the short 
space of fourteen days, bringing w‘th him the following 
extraordinary intelligence :—Tbat a numerous, powerful, 
and ferocious army was approaching Lattakoo from the 
east, having conquered twenty-eight tribes. They were 
repulsed by the Wankeets, and intended to attack old Lat- 
takoo and Griqua Land. They are composed of white, 
black, and Hottentot colour, having longish hair, and 
speaking a strange language. Many wear European 
pr ut most of them are nearly naked. Their wea- 
pons are an ancient sword, a short-handled spear, and a 
cudgel without head. They have their wives and children 
with them: and lastly, it is positively said they are canni- 
bals. 

CEREMONIES PREVIOUS TO THE OPENING OF THE 
‘* PEETSHOW.” 

At ten in the morning of the 10th of June last, the people 
assembled in a Kraal, (a small space of fenced in-ground) 
for the purpose of deliberating about the measures which 
ought to be pursued at the present conjuncture of affairs. 

On the east side of the Kraal, about 2000 warriors all 
armed with spears and shields, &c. took their seats: the 
King being in the centre of his warriors. The west side 
of the Kraal was cccupied by old men, women, and children. 
In the centre was an open space for the use of the privi- 
liged warriors. ‘They alone enjoy the right of dancing, 
the war-dance to the war song which is sung by the whole 
multitude in a manner truly impressive and awful to an 
European. When the dance is finished, the King stands 
up, proclaims silence, and explains the object of the meet- 
ing. Having concluded his h, the song and war 
dance recommence, and is only interrupted by a speech. 

The whole concludes by a song and dance, accompanied 
by astonishing feats of activity, and address in the manage- 
ment of their weapons. The appearance of the warriors is 
rendered highly imposing to the savages themselves, by 
the addition of twenty or thirty tiger tails hanging round 
their shoulders. The arms consist of a skull with six or 
seven assiguais fastened to the inside of it, or next the body 
and held by the left hand, and a bow and quiver full of 
poisoned arrows are fixed to the back, and the right hand 
holds a battle-axe. 

THE PEETSHOW.—NEW LATTAKOO. 

After the usual forms, consisting of fantastic dances, 
gestures, sham fights, &c. Matecéce commenced the 
meeting by commanding silence and attention, which was 
answered by.a kind of groan. He then, with his shield 
and rs in the left hand, took outa spear with his right, 
pointing towards the Mantelees (the invaders) denouncing 
akind of curse, declaring war, which was answered by 
saying Aman, by a whistling noise. He then pointed the 
spear, towards the south and southwest, denouncing a curse 
against the ox-eaters (Bushmen) in those directions. He 
returned the spear toits place, and spoke as follows: —** Ye 
sons (subjects) of Mullahawan (his father the late King) 
the Mantalees are a strong and a conquering people, they 
have destroyed many nations,—they are coming to destroy 





———— 


us! ‘Moffat® has brought us a true report of that fright. 
ful people.«~Moftat has informed us respecting their mane 
ners, their deeds, their weapons, their intentions. By Mof 
fat, we see our danger. ‘The Beckmans, Matclapees, 
Matclaroos, and Myrees, are not able to stand against the 
Mantalees. The Griquas have been informed by Moffat, 
on horseback. He held a meeting there—they are coming 
—they will unite with us against the Mantalees. We 
must now concert, conclude, and be determined to stand. 
The case is a great one. You have seen the interest Mof. 
fat has taken in our safety: if we follow his example, the 
Mantalees cannot come a step further. You all see that 
the Macooa (any civilized people), are our friends; you see 
Thompson, a chief man of the Cape, come to see us on 
horseback: he has not come to lurk behind our houses, as 
a spy—but come openly, and with confidence; he is one 
on whom the light of day may shine—he is our friend. I 
now wait to hear what the general opinion is. Let every 
one speak his mind and then I shall speak again.” He con 
cluded by using his spear as at the commencement of his 
speech. He also pointed his spear into the air, when all 


called out ** Poola,” (rain) denoting a blessing, and sat’ 


down amidst great applause. 

2. Speaker, Muchame (the King’s brother-in-law) after 
the usual maneeuvres introductory to each speech, spoke 
as follows :—‘* To day we are calied upon to oppose an 
enetny who is an enemy to everyone. Moffat has been 
within a short distanceof the camp of the Mantalees. We 
all opposed Moffat’s journey ; we are to-day, all glad that 
he went, he did well not to listen to us; he has warned 
us and the Griquas what we are now todo. If we fly, 
they will overtake us, if we fight they will conquer; they 
are a strong lion—they. kill and eat—they leave not!:ing 
(here an old man interrupted the speaker, begging him to 
roar aloud that all might hear) I on you ye Matclapas 
(continued Mochame) that at home ye are men, and in the 
face of the women—and women in the face of the enemy. 
You are ready to run when you should stand and think: 
think, theretore—think, and prepare your hearts this day 
—let them be united in one—meke your hearts hard. 
After using the spear, as before, he sat down, and the war- 
song continued for a short time. 

8d Speaker Ranyovoe, exhorted the Matclapees to stand 
fast in the present important crisis; not to be bold, boast- 
ing in the presence of wemen, making them believe that 
they were mighty men. ‘** Keep your boasting (said he) 
till the day when it shall be required.” 

4th Speaker, Incha a Burolong, stood up, and recom- 
mended that the Matclapees wait till the Mantalees should 
arrive, and then attack them. He had not spoken more 
than two minutes, when the 

5th Speaker, Jscetal, a young chief stood up and an- 
swered ** No no!” and interrogated as follows-'* Who called 
you to speak foolishness ? was there ever a King or chief 
of the Matclapees who said F og muststand up and speak ? 
Do you intend to instruct the sons of Mallahawan? Be 
no silent ; you say you know these men, and yet you wish us 
to wait till they have entered ourtown. We are not gods, 
we are men only, and the Mantalees are conquerors, and 
if we must fly we lose all. Hear, and I will speak—let us 
attack the enemy where they are. If we retreat there will 
be time for those who are in the rear to fly. Wemay 
fight and fly, fight and fly—fight, and at last conquer ! 
This we cannot do if we wait till they approach our town.”” 
The speaker whom the young man addressed sat down 
and spoke no more, while the other was cheered. He re- 
marked that some one had charged his people with being 
guilty of desertion in time of war: he wished that the one 
who asserted such falsehood would appear. 

6th Speaker, Teyscho (the Pitt of thé day) stood u 
and commanded silence and attention, when culvert 
applause was manifested. A man of years ran towards 
Teyscho, and, in a ferocious manner, holding out his arm 
towards him, said ** Behold the man who shall speak wis- 
dom—be silent, beinstructed—a man, a wise man has stood 
up to speak !”? Teyscho introduced his by inform- 
ing the preceding speaker that he (Teyscho) was the man 
who had asserted that his people were deserters when com- 
manders were called out, ‘* Ye vagabonds, ye deceivers, 
deny the charge if you can! Shall I enumerate instances 
to prove the fact 3 If I do, you scamper away like frigh- 
tened dogs, like one ashamed, you will sit with your heads 
between yourknees.” (This refers to the time of war when 


‘the pursued sees no hope of escaping—he sits down and 


holds his head between his knees till it is severed from his 
body by the war-axe.) Addressing all present, he said, 
*¢ [ do not intend to speak this day. I shall wait till the 
day of turning out. I entreat you all to prepare your 





*#Mr. Moffat is a most active and zealous Missionary, sta- 
tioned at Old Lattakoo. He is an honour to the sacred pro- 
fession he has voluntarily taken upon himeelf. 
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hearts for what is before you; let the subject sink deep 
into your hearts, that you may not turn vour backs in the 
day of battle. - You have been informed of the battles the 
Mantalees have fought with the nations they have driven 
before them—you have heard that they are now at ease— 
you are calculating on the Griquas, with their horses and 
uns—you are called to fight like one who bas none to 
Relp. I say again, prepare your hearts, be strong, be 
determined, or the Mantalees will drive us, and we shall 
ish.” Turning to the King (being naturally of an easy 
disposition, which justifies the charge) he said, ** You ure 
too indifferent about the concerns of your nation; you are 
rolled up in apathy; you are now called upon to show us 
that you are a King.” 

qth Speaker, Bromella, rose and stated that his stand- 
ing up was only to make good what had been already 
urged, and addressed and added a few words. 

8th Speaker, Dieeoquae (a chief considerably advanced 
in years) rose and spoke to the following effect :—** Ye 
sons (subjects) of Mullihawan, you have now had experi- 
ence enough to convince you, that it is your duty to ad- 
vance against the Mantalees—a people who have no object 
but to steal and destroy. Ye sons of Mullahawan, ye have 
done well this day; you are now acting wisely, first to 
deliberate and then to proceed. Moffat has discovered our 
danger, like the rising sun after a dark night: a man sees 
bis danger that he was in when darkness shut (covered) his 
eyes. e must not act like Bechuana (a national name) 
we must act jike Maccoes. -{s this our Peet-show? No! 
This is the Pcetshow of Moffat; therefore we must speak 
and act like Maccoes. Moffat has gone with great speed 
to the Griquas, and held a mecting with Chief Melville 
and the Griqua chiefs. The Griquas are coming with 
haste, to unite with us against the Mantalees. My fathers, 
my brethren, my sons, let us prepare our hearts, that 
shame may not hurt us. -You have all heard Teyscho 
speak, you have all heard what is expected from you, if 
all be true what is stated by Moffat, we have cause to fear 
and be ia’ readiness to defend our towns, our families, and 
our. properties. No one must attempt to make excuses. 
Let them be detained. who intend to sojourn. All must 
be silent, we must all be one. This is a great Peetshow, 
therefore make your hearts hard or great. 

9th Speaker, Monquae, called the attention of the Peet- 
show to the speeches already made. He commented 
severely on the conduct of those who professed great things, 
but did little. That they must show by actions, and not 
by words, that they were men. 

10th Speaker, Sumin», (the King’s son-in-law) stated 
that the object of the meeting had been fully discussed, 
that none could say, I have not heard; that he only stood 
up to approve what had been said. 

After the usual gestures (of the priviloged*) sham fights, 
&¢. Matabee took his central stand, and commanded 
silence. His object in this last speech was to approve o1 
condemn what had been stated in the preceding speeches— 
(alluding to some remarks which had been made) he said, 
“It is evident thatthe best is to proceed against the enemy 
that they come no nearer. How ignorant you are? Are 
your words not the words of children and men confounded ? 
I am left alone, my two brothers have abandoned me. 
They have married wives of another nation, and allow 
their wives to govern them. These wives are their Kings,” 
Turning to hisother young brothers, he commanded a 
curse to descend if they should follow the example of their 
two older brothers. ** You (addressing all) walk over my 
head when I sleep; but you see that the Maccoes are my 
friends. If they were not our friends, we must have fled 
before this time.” Turning to Dleeoquae, he said ** I hear 
you, my father, I understand you, my father. Your words 
are truc, they are good for the ear. Itis good that we be 
instructed by the Maccoes; I wish those evil who will not 
obey. I wish that they may be broken in pieces. Be silent, 
ye women,+ who ill use your husbands by stealing their 
property and giving it to others! Be silent, that your 

usbands and children be not intimidated by your evil 
words. Be silent, ye kidney-eaters (no one, either man or 
woman, will eat kidneys from a conviction that they will 
become barren if they do, the aged only eat them) ye are 
of no other use but to hang about for kidneys when an ox, 
&c. is killed. Ifthe oxen are taken, where shall you get 
kidneys? There are many of you who are strong, but 


REVIVIANA. 
MICRO.COSMOGRAPHIE ; or, a Piece of the 
WORLD DISCOVERED ; in ESSAYES, and 
CHARACTERS. By Dr. Jno. EanteE. The 
Eighth Edition, London: printed by R. D. for 

P.C. 1664. 

(CONTINUED FROM OUR LAST.) 
—— 

33. A DOWN-RIGHT SCHOLLAR is one that 
has much learning in the Ore, unwrought, and 
untried, which time and experience fashions 
and refines. He is good mettall in the inside, 
though rough and unscoured without, and 
therefore hated of the Courtier, that is quite 
contrary. ‘The time has got a veine of making 
him ridiculous, and men laugh at him by tra- 
dition, and no unlucky. absurdity but is put 
upon his profession, and done like a Schollar. 
But his fault is onely this, that his mind is some- 
what too much taken up with his mind, and 
his thoughts not loaden with any carriage 
besides. He has not put on the quaint garb 
of the age, which is now a mans Jmprimis, 
and all the Item. Ue has not humiled his 
Meditations to the industry of Complement, 
nor afidicted his brain in an élaborate leg. 
His body is not set upon nice Pins, to be turn- 
ing and flexible for every motion; but his 
scrape is homely, and his nod worse. He 
cannot kisse his hand and cry Madame, nor 
talke idle enough to bear her company. His 
smacking of a Gentlewoman is somewhat 
too savoury, and he mistakes her nose 
for her lip. A very Woodcock would puzzle 
him in carving ; and he wants the Jogic of a 
Capon. He has not the glib faculty of sliding 
over a tale, but his words come squeamishly 
out of his mouth, and the laughter commonly 
before the jest. He names this word Colledge 
too often, and his discourse beats too niuch 
on the University. The perplexity of man- 
nerlinesse will not let him feed; and he is 
sharp set at an argument when he should cut 
his meat. He is discarded for a Gamester, 
at all Games but One-and-thirty, and at Ta- 
bles he teaches not beyond Doublets. His 
fingers are not long and drawn out to handle 
a Fiddte, but his fist is cluncht with the habit 
of disputing, He ascends a horse somewhat 
sinisterly, though not on the left side, and 
they both go jogging in grief together. 
He is exceedingly censur’d by the Innes-a- 
Courtmen, for that hainous vice being out of 
fashion. He cannot speak to a Dog in his 
own Dialect, and understands Greek better 





good for nothing. You do not deserve to eat out of a 
bowl, but only out of an old broken pot. You stupid and 
disobedient, think on what has been said. I command 
that all be made acquainted with the proceedings of this 
day, Matuclapee, Matcluroos, Myrees, Burolongs, and 
Bucodta, that none be ignorant.” 





* Such warriors only as have slain: enemies are permitted 
to dance the war dance on these occasions. 
t They now began to be noisy 


XUM 


then the language of a Faulconer. He has 
been used to a dark room, and dark Cloathes, 
and his eyes dazzle at a Sattin Suit. The 
Hermitage of his Study, has made him some- 
what uncouth in the world, and men make 


silly and ridiculous, and it continues with him : 
for sorhe quarter of a year out of the Univer- 
sitie. But practise him a little in men, and 
brush him o’re with good company, and he 
shall out-ballance those glisterers, as far as 
a solid substance do’s a feather, or Gold Gold 
Lace. 

34, A HIGH SPIRITED MAN is one that looks 
like a proud man, but is not: you may for- 
give him his looks for his worth sake; for 
they are only too proud to be base. One 
whom no rate can buy off from the least piece 
of his freedome, and make him disgest an un- 
worthy thought an hour. He cannot crouch 
to a great man to possesse him, nor fall low 
to the earth to rebound never so high again. 
He stands taller on his own bottom then others 
on the advantage ground of fortune, as having 
solidly that honour, of which Title is but the 
pomp. He does homage to no man for his 
great styles sake, but is strictly just.in the 
exaction of respect again, and will not bate 
you a Complement. He is more sensible of 
a neglect then an undoing; and scorns no 
man so much as his surly threatener. A man 
quickly fired, and quickly laid down with sa- 
tisfaction, but remits any injury sooner then 
words. Onely to himself he is irreconcileable, 
whom he never forgives a disgrace, but is still 
stabbing himself with the thought of ‘it, and” 
no disease that he dies of sooner. He is one 
had rather perish than be beholding for his 
life; and strives more to be quit with: his 
friend then his enemy. Fortune may kill 
him, but not deject him, nor make him fall 
into an humbler key then before, but he is now 
loftier then ever in his own defence. You 
shall hear him talk still after thousands ; and 
he becomes it better then those that have it. 
One that is above the world and its drudgery ; 
and cannot pull down his thoughts to the 
pelting businesses of life. He would sooner 
accept the Gallowes then a mean trade, or 
any thing that might disparage the height of 
man in him, and yet thinks no death compa- 
rably base to hanging neither. One that will 
do nothing upon command, though he would 
doe it otherwise: and, if ever he doe evil, it 
is when he is dared to it. He is one, that; if 
fortune equall his worth, puts a lustre in all 
preferment ; but if otherwise he be too much 
crost, turns desperately melancholy, and 
scorns mankinde. 


Che Wouselwife. 


Tainted Meat.—\t has been successfully proved, by 
many experiments, that meat entirely fl slot has been 
sufficiently purified to make good broth, and had not a 











him worse by staring on him. Thus is he 


disagreeable taste, by being previously put into a vessel 
containing a certain quantity of beer. The Jiquor wild: 
become tainted, snd have a putrid smell. 





THE KALEIDOSCOPE. 








Correspondence. 
70 THE EDITOR. 


Srr,—-I feel. much obliged for the prompt insertion of 
my letter; and I beg that you will not be alarmed at the 
sight of another epistle. It is not my intention to fulfil 
the prophecy of Moses, by giving you particulars to satiety 
about the German authors : but his own statemeht requires 
still some. elucidations, which I should be sorry to sup- 
press; although I did not choose to detain my immediate 
reply on that acceunt. 

He has named five men who (according to his account) 
have all excelled. in blank verse and in Latin poetry; but 
I believe that Goethe is the only one among them who has 
actually done so. ; 

The rules of poetry were taught, even in my own time, 
in all good Latin schools; and the preceptors took still 
much delight in forwarding promising disciples; but they 
could not make them all excel. 

The biographers of Gessner do most positively state, 
that he had not appeared to advantage during his school- 
years, and that it hail been hard work for him to acquire, 
afterwards, so much Latin as enabled him éo read the 
poets. His chief productions in German are his Idyls and 
The Death of Abel, all written in harmonious prose, as 
you will see by the original, which accompanies this letter. 

Blumaur (not Blamaner) is principally known for his 
ludicrous parody of Viigil’s Hneas in rhymes and a 
selection of his smaller pieces, likewise in rhyme, you do 
farther receive with the present. 

I have not the whole of Jacobi’s poetry among my col- 
lection; but I am much mistaken if he has excelled in 
blank verse. 

The name of Dr. Hufeland (not Huffland) is familiar 
to almost every German, as that of an eminent physician ; 
but I have never heard it mentioned as that of a distin- 
guished poet. 

In this day’s publication, I perceive, to my great satis- 
‘faction, that Moses disclaims all hostile intention towards 
me; and that he has given me his friendly advice out of 
absolute regard for my merit. Thisis most glorious news: 
but I am at a loss to account for the manner of his pro- 
eeeding in any other way but the following :—we are en- 
joined to love our enemies; consequently, we ought to 
plague our friends. Nevertheless, I regret that his decla- 
ration has not reached me a little sooner, because private 
explanations would have been better than public ones; 
and although I look upon his present civility as a mere 
hoax, I am uot ashamed to say that I wish it were other- 
wise. 

If you can conveniently insert this statement, you will 
thereby increase my obligations.—In the mean time, I 
am, respectfully, Yours, HOMO. 

Liverpool, November 4, 1823. 











{S88 A NOTE TO CORRESPONDENTS. ] 
ie = 


TO THE EDITOR. 


$12,—Sinee the useful and important invention of steam, 
every one must be struck with the advantages we are 
almost every day deriving from its discevery ; but what 
amuses me almost every week is, the circumstance of all 
the papers published in Liverpool (the second sea-port in 
the world, too) mentioning, with great gravity, that such- 
and-such‘a ship was towed out by a steam-baat. Two or 
three yeats since this might not be wondered at; but, 
really, to see it noticed every week, makes it appear to me 
as if we had only just begun to participate in the benefit of 
the above invention: and if, for the future, our worthy 
editors would withdraw such paragraphs, it would be the 
means of avoiding much reflection that has been cast on 
the rising and increasing commerce of our town. 


Liverpool, Nov. 7, 1828. Yours, &c. Cc. 





POTATOES. 


—_— 


TO FHE EDITOR. 


Sin,—It is suprising, that, in a part of the kingdom 
where potatoes are supposed to be the best, not one in 
twenty should: know how to cook them. To save the 
trouble of washing them clean, it is the custom to pare or 
scrape off the skin; the consequence of which is, that, 
when brought to table, the outside is only enough, and the 
inside half raw ; or, if the potatoes are boiled longer than 
usual, then the flowery outside becomes mixed with the 
water, like puddle. There being no stated advantage in 
the Lancashire method, one naturally wonders that the 
cooks should take so much pains to spoil so valuable an 
article of food. Count Rumfofd particularly says, that 
potatoes should be boiled with the skins on, and also 


boiled s/owly, that the inside may be enough as soon as |. 


the outside. A STRANGER. 


Fashions for Nobember. 


Wa xinG Dress.—A pelisse of gros de Naples, of a 
barbel blue, ornamented down the front with a richly em- 
bossed serpentine waving of satin; the bust, which is 
made to wrap over on the right side, unites the same kind 
of trimming to the skirt; between each hollow of which 
is a small silk button, of the most unrivalled workmanship, 
though apparently simple: a blue satin belt encircles the 
waist, fastened in front with a gold buckle. The man- 
cherons are puckered, but not very full; and the cuff, at 
the wrist, is finished by indented antique squares; but 
they are turned back, which is an improvement. The 
ruffles are scanty, and are of fine Jace, vandyked. A 
double ruff of Mechlin lace surmounts the pelisse. The 
bonnet is of white figured gros de Naples, crowned with a 
simple bouquet of double blue hyacinths, and tied with 
barbel blue ribbon; a lace or blond cornette is worn un- 
derneath; and a white gauze veil is thrown in careless 
eaper over the left side of the bonnet. A gold chain, 
with a large perspective-eye-glass, is generally adopted 
with this dress, and « feticule of white gros de Nap‘es. 
Half boots, of corded silk, of a barbel blue, and lemon- 
coloured kid gloves. 

Eventne Dress.—Frock of tulle, over a slip of la- 
vender-coloured satin, with white satin ornaments en elo. 
chettes round the border, divided by narrow puffings of an 
oblong form ; and next, or rather terminating the hem, 
one narrow flounce of double tulle. The corsage is of 
lavender-coloured satin, ornamented round the tucker part 
of the bust with puffings of white net,: en bouffonts, with 
a bow of lavender satin in front, and one on each shoulder. 
The sleeves are short, and are also of lavender satin, orna- 
mented with pearls, and finished by one row of fine broad 
blond. Fatima turban of lavender, or celestial blue gauze, 
lightly entwined with pearls, and adorned with a few wheat 
ears, fermed of thesame valuable article; the hair is ranged 
in beautiful ringlets over the face, which is not obscured, 
but embellished by this light dressing, and this is all the 
display of hair that is seen under this tasteful head-dress, 
Necklace of twisted pearls, from which depend Arabian 
talisuianic ornaments, as low as the girdle, terminated by 
rich tassels of torquoise beads, headed by gold amulets, 
on which are engraved Arabic characters.’ A carved ivory 
fan, white satin shoes, and white kid gloves, complete this 
truly facinating and elegant costume. 


So Correspondents. 


LITERARY SQUABBLEs.—We have now before us a Letter of 
Macclesfieldiensis, one from Homo, and three from Jfoses, all 
arising out of the discussion about classic studies, which has 
been the subject of several recent papers in the Kaleidoscope 
Macclesfieldiensis scampers away With his goose-quill at sueha 
rate that it is difficult to keep up with him. We wish he 
would moderate his pace a little, 2s he is always worth listen- 
ingto. Wewill, therefore, once more endeavour to decypher 
his fiying characters. Mr. Moses writesalmost as unintelligi- 
bly; but our labour in getting at his meaning is not always 
8o well repaid. He must excuse us, but we think we dis- 
cover in his communications strong evidence of private 
pique. He appears to have been accustomed to write for a 
miscellany wherein a much greater latitude of speech is 
tolerated than is consistent with our editorial notions of 
propriety. We shall, however, let him speak for himself 
next week, when we shall take occasion to comment upon 
the text as we proseed. We anticipate some amusement. 























Tiiz Arrican CnARACTER.—Previously to being favoured with 
the suggestion of Philanthropos we had determined to lay 
before our readers some short biographical sketches of 
Africans, who have distinguished themselves in various 
departments of literature and science; and have thereby 
put to the blush the profligate and flimsy theories of cer. 
tain prostituted writers, who have not hesitated to repre. 
sent the Africans as an inferior race of beings; a miserable 
subterfuge intended as a palliative for perpetuating their 
bondage. This is not a political question, but one of the 
deepest interest to the philanthropist and the real Christian, 


Tue Istumus or DarteN.—In our first page will be found a 
letter of Geographus, commenting upon an article in the 
last Kaleidoscope, entitled “A short cut to India.” The 
fact is, that we may both be right;—he takes the Ganges 
as the data of his statements; and we ought to have headed 
our afticle “Short cut to Asia or. the Indies,” which in- 
clude Hindostan as far éast as New Guinea, and from the 
Bay of Bengal and the China Sea as far south as New Hol- 
land. That the proposed cut at Panama or Darien would 
shorten the voyage to Asia, we have the concurrent testimony 
of many eminent writers. In corroboration to the autho. 
rity of Mr. Jeffereys, Geographer to the King, as quoted in 
the third column of our first page, we take occasion to state 
that the Edinburgh Reviewers, in an article on this subject 
in 180, launch forth into a detail of the advantages which 
would result (from the proposed cut) to the commercial 
and civilized world, by bringing Asia nearer to Europe.—. 
We are preparing a memoir on this most interesting sub- 
ject, which, together with a plan of part of Panama and 
Darien, shall appear in an early number. 


Francis Fremum is welcome back to our columns; next week 
we shall pay our respects to him. In the mean time we 
flatter ourselves with the prospect of hearing further from 
our old friend. 


Inck BhuNDELLL—The second visit to this seat of the arte, by 
Nathantiquarii, has been received, and shall have an early 
place. 


L’HERMITE DR LA CHAUSEE D’ANTIN.—We have been favoured 
by our esteemed correspondent 7. with some further origi- 
nal translations from this charming work, of which we 
shall avail ourselves immediately, 


Towrne Surps sy Steam.—We think with our correspondent 
¢. that our brother editors may as well, for the future, spare 
those paragraphs stating that such or such a vessel was, on 
such a day, towed out by asteam-boat, as the operation is 
now one of daily or hourly occurrence. It might have been 
worth recording in the year 1815, when the individual who 

’ Js penning this paragraph addressed five letters to the mert- 
chants and underwriters of Liverpool, to induce them to 
adopt this application of our steam-boats. These letters, 
subscribed (<F, subjected the writer, at that time, to the 
imputation of a chimerical projector. 























HE following WORKS may be had at the Kaleido- 
scope Office, 75, Lord-street. 

A New, elegant, and correct Perspective View of the Lk 
VERPOOL EXCHANGE, with a Ground-Plan of the Interior; 
and a highly-finished view of LORD NELSON'S MONU- 
MENT, together with fulk descriptions.—The whole con- 
tained in eight , to match with the Kaleidoscope. Printed 
on fine paper. PRICE SIXPENCE. 

Also, volumes I. II. and III. of the KALEIDOSCOPE, hand- 
somely bound, in quarto, with copious Indexes, Price £1 
each, or 163. in S. 

A correct Perspective View and Ground Plan of the NEW 
LIVERPOOL MARKET, with complete Description. Price 6d, 

The AMERICAN MAMMOTH CAVE, with Engraving and 
interesting Description. ee 2d. 

Lithographic Engraving of OLD ELLEN TATE, who lately 
died in the Liverpool Workhouse, aged 110 years. Price 1s 

ROSCOE’S DISCOURSE on the opening of the Liverpool 
Royal Institution. Price 4d. 

An Important paper on the IMPOLICY of NEGRO SLA- 
VERY, the Policy of Free Labour, and Remarks on the pro- 
bable extension of British Commerce, illustrated by a MAP 
of the WORLD; printed on a size corresponding to the 
Kaleidoscope. Price 2d. 

Just published, Price Two Sh 

THE ANNUAL INDEX AND TITLE 
VOLUME OF THE LIVERPOOL MERCURY. 

IMPOLICY OF SLAVERY. 
¢% The article entitled ‘‘ The Impolicy of Slavery,” ac- 
companied with a Map of the World, and some important 
observations on the probable extension of Commerce, hav- 
ing been much in request, the publisher printed an extra 
number on speculation. In bay or ae of this arrange- 
ment some copies of the Me including those articles may 
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send bo important » document free through the past-efBes te 
send so im: a ree e ice 
any of their friends. i 

[One concern.] 





Letlere or parcels not reeetred, wnlese free of charge. 





Printed, published, anc sold, EVERY TuEsDAY, by & 
SMITH and Co. 75, Lord-street, Liverpool. 
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